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RADICAL EMPIRICISM AND WUNDT'S PHILOSOPHY 

rpo one who has been, even in a modest way, a student of Wundt's 
-*- philosophical writings, it is a matter of no small surprise that 
current American discussions such as those which have been con- 
ducted by Dewey, James and others, have so largely ignored the 
Wundtian philosophy. Many of the positions which Wundt clearly 
defined in his 'System der Philosophic,' and in his later articles in 
the 'Studien' are identical with the positions now defended by our 
American empiricists. Furthermore, there are certain phases of 
Wundt's discussions which one may unhesitatingly say are clear 
critical treatments of problems which have not yet been finally dis- 
posed of by American empiricism. It will not be unprofitable to 
call attention to some of the similarities and some of the differences 
between Wundt's philosophy and current American thinking, espe- 
cially that phase of American thinking which is represented by 
James's recent articles. 

The most obvious agreement with which we have to deal is found 
in the definitions given to reality. Thus Wundt says in his 'System' 
(p. 92), "There is no subject and no object whatever outside of our 
abstracting and analyzing thought. Reality is at once subject and 
object, thinker and thought. ' ' Indeed it is ' unmittelbare Erfdhrung ' 
or immediate experience which constitutes the whole of reality. 
Everywhere in his writings Wundt strives to make clear the neces- 
sity of adopting this definition of reality. He finds, as does James, 
that such a view of reality 'presents so many points of difference, 
both from the common sense and from the idealism that have made 
our philosophical language, that it is almost as difficult to state it 
as it is to think it out clearly.' 1 In passage after passage Wundt 
pauses to say that his view of reality completely changes the whole 
character of the discussion of philosophical and psychological prob- 
lems. Thus with reference to the problem of the relation of body 
and mind he writes in the 'Outlines of Psychology,' 2 "So long as 

1 James, The Journal op Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific 
Methods, Vol. I., No. 21, p. 570. 

2 Second English edition, p. 358. 
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body and mind are both regarded as substances, this relation (i e., 
the relation between them) must remain an enigma in whatever way 
the two concepts of substance may be denned." If, however, we 
adopt the attitude towards reality which is fundamental to the whole 
system of Wundtian philosophy, we shall not define mind and body 
as substances. We shall find that body is one of the logical con- 
structs derived by the internal working over of immediate experi- 
ence, and mind likewise is nothing but a name for the unity of real 
relations. Both mind and matter are included in the reality of 
immediate experience. "There is only one experience, which, how- 
ever, as soon as it becomes the subject of scientific analysis, is in some 
of its components open to two different kinds of scientific treat- 
ment. . . ." 3 The one treatment yields the concept body, the other 
treatment yields the concept mind. 

I need not quote from James's articles, which are so fresh in all 
our minds, to show that the definition of reality as given by the 
radical empiricist and the definition as given by Wundt have much 
in common. Both definitions cut away from the traditions of on- 
tology and give us a distinctly epistemological and psychological 
starting-point for metaphysics. Both are empirical in the same 
meaning of that term. 

Going beyond the general definition of reality, one can find many 
special positions in the writings of Wundt and James which are 
strikingly alike. I shall not refer for the moment to these likenesses, 
for, after all, the routes by which the two writers reach their special 
conclusions are different, and the difference in method is the most 
obvious fact to the reader. 

James adopts, as we all know, the pragmatic method of explaining 
how the particular realities of common life issue from the primary 
reality of pure experience. A given phase or bit of pure experience 
finds its corroboration or terminus in some second phase or bit of 
experience. When the second bit of pure experience fulfills the first, 
there comes the sense of satisfaction and the realization of certainty, 
which is our justification for objectifying experiences. Every first 
bit of experience is, furthermore, directed towards the future, as well 
as corroborated by the past. "It is 'of the future in so far as the 
future, when it comes, will have to continue it."* This kind of 
reference to a future makes it necessary for James to say, "The 
beyond must of course always in our philosophy be itself of an ex- 
perimental nature." 5 

A philosophy which makes the futiire frankly of an experimental 

"Outlines of Psychology,' second edition, p. 361. 
* L. c, p. 569. 
6 L. c, p. 569. 
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nature undoubtedly has a difficult task in drawing to it the adherence 
of the common thinker. That my to-morrow's sunrise is of an 
experimental nature, is proverbially a difficult proposition to accept. 

Let us turn to Wundt's method of deriving from the primary 
reality of experience the particular realities of life. He says some- 
thing like this. In the midst of the flux and change of immediate 
experience there are certain factors which vary less rapidly than do 
other factors. The kaleidoscope has a general outline which does 
not change as rapidly as the particular patterns. This relatively 
greater permanency of certain factors is enough to break up primary 
experience into certain distinguished phases. The past furnishes in 
this way, through the changes within experience, sufficient justifica- 
tion for analysis into particulars. And, after analysis has been 
effected, the relatively most stable factors are the ones most readily 
and definitely objectified. "What is it that science as well as common 
thinking has come to regard as the most distinctively objective of 
all faets? Space, answers Wundt. Why? Just because space is 
the least variable of all the facts of our experience. "We are not 
dependent, according to this view, on the corroborations of the future 
for the motives for objectification. 

Wundt seems by this reference of objectification to the past to 
escape some of the difficulties of the pragmatic thinking. That the 
future should corroborate the past is just as natural in Wundt's 
system as in that of James. But the corroboration is not a new kind 
of fact with Wundt. It is merely another way of saying that the 
factors of experience which are relatively stable now are accepted 
as likely to be stable to-morrow and the next day, and are in cor- 
roborative experiences found to be stable as expected. 

Wundt pushes the matter still further. Among the regularities 
and changes of experience there come up certain contradictions. 
One experience does not on its face show agreement with what fol- 
lows. Thus, I see a mass of color now, and a moment later it is gone, 
while the surrounding factors seem to continue relatively unmodified. 
Here is, in the fact of change, a contradiction between successive 
experiences rather than the corroboration for which James looks. 
Such contradictions in experience, says Wundt, are the motives for 
an active reconstruction of experience. I try to find some means of 
bridging over the break in my experience. I actively interpret the 
disappearance of the mass of color. I unify the mass to begin with, 
and then I put under the colors some substratum that will explain 
for me the way in which they are carried out of my field of vision. 
I fill in experience, in other words, with a construct. I use for my 
case of the colors the construct substance. The construct is, when 
once built up, my unifying, satisfying factor. I did not find it in 
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this form in the first bit of experience, but experience drove me to 
make it up in order to secure internal harmony. The construct is 
not an original part of immediate reality, it is a supplementary phase 
of experience. 

Wundt goes even further than this. There may be higher con- 
structs than these which are necessary for the organization of ex- 
perience. Thought often carries itself forward into a purely ideal 
realm. There are then exercised ' free acts which are carried out by 
thought in obedience to inner impulses, without any compulsion from 
perception. ' 6 The building up of the idea of infinity is an illustra- 
tion of this purely ideal activity. 

There is in this doctrine of Wundt 's system, which recognizes the 
possibility of transcending original experience, a strength and com- 
prehensiveness which our American empiricism can, it seems to me, 
hardly afford to overlook. "Wundt is not a radical empiricist. He 
has used, in some articles published in the 'Philosophische Studien' 
later than the 'System,' the title 'critical realism' as descriptive of 
his general position. Critical realism starts with pure, or immediate, 
experience, just as does radical empiricism. Critical realism loses 
nothing of the empiricism which we are all seeking in some fashion 
to attain. But critical realism does not wait for validity to grow out 
of corroborations. Critical realism finds that the data of original 
reality grow and develop by their own progressive variations and 
relative stabilities. There is here just as much recognition of process 
as in the thinking of James. There is just as much seeking for the 
given relations, but there is a frank recognition of the possibility of 
creative synthesis by which new relations and new demands shall 
develop. In short, critical realism is radically empirical to begin 
with, and clearly conscious of its empirical basis throughout, but it 
does not hesitate to recognize processes which elaborate the original 
data of experience and bring in new and harmonizing links. 

Wundt 's position in this matter may perhaps be made clear by 
asking the pragmatist why there is in given experience any impelling 
desire for new knowledge. Certainly corroborations are not always 
explicitly in mind when one feels the lack of unity and harmony 
among present factors of experience. Certainly no practical demand 
is immediately conserved by much of our every-day scientific investi- 
gation. The investigator feels a certain vis a tergo pushing him on 
to find relations which shall organize what is now at hand. Corrobo- 
ration usually comes after scientific hypothesis, and will hardly ex- 
plain why one formulates hypotheses. Indeed, the very direction in 
which corroboration is to be sought is in the great majority of cases 
specifically pointed out by hypothesis. Not merely the fact, then, 

• ' System,' p. 79. 
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that present experience reaches towards the future must be recog- 
nized ; it must also be recognized that there are characteristics in the 
present which determine the exact way in which this reaching for- 
ward takes place. The kind of determination of knowledge which 
James emphasizes, namely, that which consists in corroboration, will, 
if taken by itself, leave the future, as we have seen, always experi- 
mental. The determination of knowledge from behind is in no way 
incompatible with future corroborations, but it gives to the present 
a standing and independence which are more in agreement with our 
usual complacent acceptance of the certainty and objectivity of 
things. 

Another great strength of Wundt's system lies in the fact that 
he does not find it necessary to minimize distinctions which are. of 
vital importance to both science and plain living. James makes the 
difference between the extension of things and the spatial charac- 
teristics of ideas as insignificant as he can. "Of every extended 
object," he says, "the adequate mental picture must have all the 
extension of the object itself." 7 In the next sentence his phrase is 
again an obvious effort to make the difficulty disappear, for he goes 
on to say, ' ' The difference between objective and subjective extension 
is one of relation to context solely. ' ' Then follow at length illustra- 
tion after illustration in which a variety of clearly recognized dis- 
tinctions between objective and subjective relations are made to 
seem as unessential as possible. In answer to all this one can hardly 
refrain from insisting that the first effort ought to be expended in 
showing how any differences can arise in the midst of a unitary, pure 
experience. That objective and subjective space are somehow alike 
we all admit, unless, indeed, we refuse to admit the existence of ob- 
jective space. But how in a world of pure experience can subjective 
and objective space be different? The difference must not be min- 
imized. If you say to me my idea of a mile is a mile long I am at 
least at liberty to retort that I am not accustomed to having my ideas 
described in that way. I save the word mile for the context thing. 
This being true, the likeness of my idea to the thing is not the matter 
of discussion ; I insist on knowing why one context can make me use 
the descriptive word mile for a certain bit of experience, and imme- 
diately another context can forbid my using the same word for the 
same bit of experience. 

Wundt recognizes this difference fully ; his first concern has been 
to examine it. Given an all-inclusive experience, he asks as his first 
question, what is the reason for the breaking up of experience ? Why 
is that relation between my sensations which I call subjective space 

T James, The Joubnal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific 
Methods, Vol. I., No. 18, p. 488. 
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different from the objective relation which I study in my geometry ? 
Because, he answers, after I have a great variety of subjective spatial 
arrangements, I can abstract the arrangement phase of experience 
from this or that content; and when I find how permanent the mode 
of arrangement is as contrasted with the content, I can objectify the 
spatial arrangement in a unique fashion, and mark it off from my 
single experiences as objective space. The emphasis with James is 
on likeness. He is so radically empirical that he seems a little 
anxious lest his empirical basis shall get away from him. Wundt is 
no less empirical, but he is ready to admit the necessity in experience 
of reconstructions and abstractions which rework and redefine the 
original data of experience. 

Another distinction which James tries to make seem unessential 
is the difference between your, object and mine. Like subjective and 
objective spaces, so myself and other selves do not seem to dwell 
together in harmony in pure experience. Cover up the distinction 
between different selves, and the way seems much clearer for a single 
formula of pure experience. But the distinction between your thing 
and my thing and yourself and myself will not down. James has in 
his most recent article 8 gone through some of the objections 
which may be urged against his position that your thing is identical 
with my thing. He argues in Section III. of that article that one 
may have in his own individual experience successive experiences 
of the same thing, and yet may immediately recognize all these suc- 
cessive experiences as of the same object. Wundt would call a halt 
even at this preliminary conclusion. Wundt would object that one 
recognizes the sameness of the thing when the thing is presented in 
successive experiences, not immediately, but only by actively ab- 
stracting from a whole cluster of differences which do, as a matter 
of actual experience, present themselves. Three experiences of M 
are, according to Wundt, all referred to the same object M, only by 
a crystallizing of the like factors of the three different experiences 
into an objective reference. The objective reference is what needs 
to be explained since it does not come full-fledged out of the single 
original experience. There is no objective reference without a proc- 
ess within the process. And now we see why Wundt would not rush 
forward, as does James, and say that since there is no reason why my 
three experiences should not be of the same M, therefore we need 
have no hesitation in believing that your experience and mine and 
that of my neighbor may also be of the same object. My experience, 
Wundt would say, refers to an object only by virtue of a developed 
outward reference. Your object does not have the same history as 

• ' The Thing in Its Relations,' Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and 
Scientific Methods, Vol. II., No. 2, pp. 29-41. 
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mine. The transition from subject to subject is even more radical. 
It is more of a constructive process than the transition from my first 
experience to my second experience. Wundt does not hesitate to give 
full emphasis to the distinction between individual experiences. He 
does not leave the foundation of immediate experience in discussing 
the concepts by which we bridge over these distinctions any more than 
does James, but he admits a far-reaching reconstruction within ex- 
perience. 

In short, "Wundt goes about his constructive work by dealing with 
the processes in experience which make for. differentiation and sec- 
ondary reorganization. He holds that in life and in refined scientific 
thought the emphases within experience and the rearrangements 
which result from the selections of certain centers of emphasis are 
of first-class importance. Things are the results of emphasis. Only 
by reflection and abstraction can things arise; they are secondary. 
Let me indulge in a somewhat lengthy quotation from "Wundt to 
show how various forms of selective thinking may elaborate the same 
original data of experience. 9 "It is," he says, "indeed true that 
there are certain contents of experience which belong to the sphere 
of psychological investigation and are not found among the objects 
and processes studied by natural science: such are our feelings, 
emotions and decisions. On the other hand, there is not a single 
natural phenomenon that may not, from a different point of view, 
become an object of psychology. A stone, a plant, a tone, a ray of 
light, are, when treated as natural phenomena, objects of mineralogy, 
botany, physics and so forth. In so far, however, as they are at the 
same time ideas, they are objects of psychology, for psychology seeks 
to account for the genesis of these ideas, and for their relation, both 
to other ideas and to those psychical processes, such as feelings, voli- 
tions, etc., which are not referred to external objects. . . . The point 
of view of natural science may, accordingly, be designated as that of 
mediate experience, since it is possible only after abstracting from the 
subjective factor present in all actual experience ; the point of view of 
psychology, on the other hand, may be designated as that of imme- 
diate experience, since it purposely does away with this abstraction 
and all its consequences. ' ' 

Perhaps the disposition which James shows to make little of the 
distinctions between objective and subjective space, and between 
your object and mine, is explicable on the ground that James is just 
now giving us only the introductory chapters of his system. The 
reason why pure experience breaks up into subjects and objects may 
come out more fully in later discussions. I am not at all clear that 
"Wundt and James are radically different in their views. As one 

• ' Outlines of Psychology,' second English edition, pp. 2 and 3. 
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reads the two at this moment, however, Wundt seems to have gone 
much further away from the original data of naive, pure experience ; 
or perhaps we may be justified in saying, further along the road to 
the common man 's world and the world of science. James evidently 
feels the necessity at first of meeting the absolutist and the rational- 
ist, and of making good his empirical foundations. Wundt spends 
much less time clearing the ground and takes up very much more 
fully the details of discussion which issue from his fundamental 
thesis. That the final outcome of both systems will have much in 
common is as apparent as any of the differences in procedure which 
I have discussed above. 

Thus James's striking statement that the notion of consciousness 
must be abandoned in favor of its pragmatic equivalent in realities 
of experience can be paralleled by the following quotation from 
Wundt: "There is no place in psychology for hypothetical supple- 
mentary concepts such as are necessary in the natural sciences, be- 
cause of the presupposition in the natural sciences of an object inde- 
pendent of the subject. The concept of the actuality of the mind, 
accordingly, does not require any hypothetical determinants to define 
its particular contents, as does the concept of matter, but quite to 
the contrary, the concept of actuality excludes such hypothetical 
elements from the first, by defining the nature of mind as the imme- 
diate reality of the processes themselves." 10 

Parallelisms such as this one show clearly enough that the temper 
and tendencies of the two systems are much alike. It is the likeness, 
after all, which has led me to make these suggestions of a comparison. 
I shall be satisfied if the differences drop into the background ; and 
I have already indicated that the signs seem to point to a greater 
convergence, rather than divergence, as the consequences of James's 
fundamental thesis are worked out. Charles H. Judd. 

Yale University. 



HOW TWO MINDS CAN KNOW ONE THING 

TNan article in this Journal entitled 'Does Consciousness Exist?' 1 
-*- I have tried to show that when we call an experience 'con- 
scious,' that does not mean that it is suffused throughout with a 
peculiar modality of being ('psychic' being) as stained glass may be 
suffused with light, but rather that it stands in certain determinate 
relations to other portions of experience extraneous to itself. These 
form one peculiar 'context' for it; while, taken in another context 
of experiences, we class it as a fact in the physical world. This 

10 ' Outlines of Psychology,' second English edition, pp. 356-357. 
1 Vol. I., p. 477, September 1, 1904. 



